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NOTICES OF THE STATIONERS' COMPANY, 

THEIB HALL, PICTURES, AND PLATE, 
AND THEIR ANCIENT SEAL OF ARMS. 

BY JOHN OOUOH NICHOLS, ESQ. F.S.A. 

[Read at Stationers' Hall, April 12, 1860.J 

It is scarcely possible, within the limits set to papers read before 
this Society, to embrace the full development of any of the sub- 
jects to which our attention is in turn directed; but I conceive 
that it should be rather our aim to elicit new and unpublished 
facts, or to place known facts in a more clear and intelligible light. 
For the history of the Stationers' Company many highly interest- 
ing materials have been collected by my grand&ther in the third 
volume of his Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century^ and 
they only require to be somewhat amplified and arranged to form 
a very satisfactory memoir upon the subject; but on this occa- 
sion it is necessary to take a more concise and summary coiirse. 

I shall first propose for our present consideration the questions. 
What the Stationers originally were, and what was the derivation 
of their name. The designation has passed through various phases 
of meaning. We first hear of its having been applied to the writers 
and limners of books, particularly books for the Church. This 
was before the discovery of Printing. Afterwards, when the art 
of Printing had been set up by independent persons, who were 
merchants of the city — as Caxton, who was a mercer, and Bichard 
Grafton a grocer, and by various foreigners who settled in London, 
then the Stationers, purchasing books from the printers, were ac- 
customed to bind and retail them.* And for two centuries later 



1* 



* *' Stacyonere, or he that selljthe bokys. Stacionarius^ Bxbliopola, 
Frompiorium Parvalorum, compiled about 1450. 

^ Stacioner, Libraire.^ Palsgrave, Eclaircissement de la Langue Fran* 
cojse, 1530. 
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2 NOTICES OF THE STATIONERS* COMPANY, 

the booksellers were usually called Stationers. Dr. Fuller, in hia 
Worthies of England, 1662, speaks of " his former Stationer," 
meaning thereby the publisher of his former Works; and Dryden 
and Pope both continued to use the word in its old sense of a 
bookseller or publisher, as may be seen in passages quoted in Dr. 
Johnson's Dictionary.* Lastly, in modem days, our wholesale 
Stationers are merely paper -merchants) and the retail Stationer 
(unless he combines, which he usually does^ the exercise of other 
kindred trades^) is understood to be one who deals in the various 
materials for writing. 

But, notwithstanding these several acceptations of the general 
designation of Stationer which have successively prevailed, it is 
remarkable that the members of this Company were first incorpo- 
rated in their capacity of Printers, with the view to their 
assisting the government in the control of matters made public 
by that art* This was in the reign of Philip and Mary, whose 
charter confined the art of Printing throughout the kingdom to 
persons who were membert of this Society and their apprentices ; 
and we find Christopher Barker, who was Printer to queen Eliza- 
beth, lamenting, in a statement which he addressed to Lord 
Burghley in the year 1583) that the persons so incorporated were 
not styled Printers -Stationers, instead of Stationers only: for, by 
the employment of the latter word, " printing (he says) is free to 
booksellers) bookbinders, joyners, chaundlers, and all other being 
freemen of the said corporation, under the name of the Stacioners, 
whether they be masters or journeymen." 

This mixed character the Company has eVer since retained. 
Like other city companies) it does not exclude inen of various 
trades and professions} but its chief purpose has been to unite in 
one fellowship the various trades connected with the manufacture 
of the materials for writing and printing, the printers, the pub- 
lishers, and booksellers; and it is such members only that are 
admitted to its higher honours. 

I will now beg you to revert with me to the origin of the 

* I add another example, from Bishop Nicolson^s Historical Library 
(second edit.) 1714. '*This Second Edition of the following Papers is 
purely an Eflfect of the earnest Demand which my Stationer assures me the 
Fublick has made for it." 
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name, for that is a point which has not been properly under- 
stood. All who have discussed the subject derive Stationer from 
station y but they differ in the meaning they attach to such deriva- 
tion. . Minsheu, in his Guide to the Tongues^ folio, 1617, explains 
the Stationer as a bookseller, '^ so called of his Station or standing 
shoppe to sell in, wheras bookes are likewise to be had at the 
printer's and in bookesellers' warehouses; but their Station or 
standing shoppe is properlie the place where they are sould readie 
trymmed and bound uppe, and thereuppon may a bookeseller be 
called a Stationer." All this was certainly true in Minsheu's 
day : books were then commonly sold at what we should now call 
stalls, at the doors of churches, or in public buildings, as the Hoyal 
Exchange, Guildhall, and Westminster Hall, and as they are now 
at the Railways, where a flourishing bookselling firm has assumed 
the character of Stationers in a new and truly ubiquitous sense. 
^ Still, as I shall show presently, the name did not originate with 
the " standing shoppes " -described by Minsheu. 

Dr. Stephen Skinner, who published his Etymologicon LingucB 
AnglicancB in 1671, suggests that Stationers were perhaps so called 
because they once had their shops all together in one certain 
Station or street; and he adds the remark, that, *' though they 
now live scattered, yet the booksellers of St. Paul's churchyard 
[it was then St. Paul's churchyard, not Paternoster row, that was 
proverbial as their head quarters,] occupying so many contiguous 
houses, even yet retain something of this ancient custom." This 
is the explanation generally adopted in the dictionaries and ency- 
clopedias of the last century. 

Mr. Pegge, in his Anecdotes of the English Language, dismisses 
the question thus: ** A Stationer was a dealer who kept a shop or 
stall, as distinguished from an itinerant vendor, whether of books 
or broomsticks;" but it will be at once perceived that this by no 
means explains why the term should be confined to the keeper of 
a book'&tah : and a similar objection applies to the latest conjecture, 
offered by Dr. Richardson in his Dictionary, 1844 (and repeated 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 1845), that '* It is not impro- 
bable that the name may have been given to the sellers of books, 
paper, &c. from the stalls or stations kept by them, especially at 

a2 



4 NOTICES OF THE STATIONERS* COMPANY, 

fairs, as is still the case at LeipsiC) Francfort, and other towns in 
Germany.*' 

But there were Stationers long before the time of the German 
hook-fairs, and long before the invention of Printing. The desig- 
nation appears to haye really originated in the universities, where 
it was given to those persons who were accredited to deal out 
books to the students, whether by sale or loan. The writers of 
books had been called Librarii by the ancient Somans; and the 
distinction implied in the designation Stationarii appears to have 
been thisj — that they were placed in charge of a Station or depot, 
in which the exemplaria or standard texts of works in frequent 
use were kept) and from whence were issued the transcripts as 
required.* There is a statute of the university of Paris, made so 
early as 1275, directing that the Stationarii ** as they were com- 
monly called ** or Librarii should take a corporal oath to conduct 
their business with good &ith and according to law.f 

The designation *' Stationer ** was evidently adopted into our 
language from the Latin )]: and^ as we have already seen, its 

* ^'Ipsi et eorum quilibeti infra priiui anni Sjnodum S^ Lues, scribi 
faciant in quatemo statuta eadem quorum exemplar poni penes Joannem 
Benchies vel alium Stationarium faciemus.** (Statuta Sjnodalia Nicolai 
Galant epbcopi Andegav., Spicilegium Acbarii, torn, zi* p. 202.) 

** Statuantur aliquas certse personse sufficientes et discretse, quse videant 
pecias seu exemplaria quss tenentur in statiotiariis seu aliis locis pro libris 
scribendis vel faciendis.** (Stat. Universitatis Tolos. anno 1314, in Cod. 
reg. 4222, fbl. 49 r«.) — Ducange, Glossarium, edit. Henschel, Paris, 1846. 

t "De StaHonariis^ sive Librariis: Ut Stationarii qui vulgo appellantur, 
sive Librarii .... corporale prsebeant sacramentum, quod libros recipiendo 
venales, custodiendo, exponendo eosdem et vendendo 4 . . . fideliter et 
legitime se faabebunt.** (Ducange, Glossarium.) 

X It does not appear to have been handed down in other European lan- 
guages,- except that Delpino, in his Spanish and English Dictionary, 1763, 
gives Stadonero as the old name for a bookseller : and the following passage 
of the laws of king Alfonso X. of Castille (1252 — 1284), contains both 
tlie words esUmon and estacionario, whilst it describes very precisely the 
object of the office, in providing the scholars with the means of either 
making or mending their books from good and legible copies: "Esta- 
cionarios ha menester, que aya en todo estudio general, para ser complido, 
que tengan en sus estaciones buenos libros et legibles, et verdaderos de 
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original sense was maintained until comparatively recent times, 
though it has at last gradually fallen out of use, except that a 
considerable proportion of those who are described in the Post- 
Office Directory as Publishers and Booksellers are members of 
the worshipful Company of Stationers. 

llie fraternity of the Stationers of London is first mentioned in 
the 4th of Henry IV., when their bye*laws were approved by the 
city authorities. They are described as having consisted at that 
time of ** writers, lymners of bookes, and dy verse thinges for the 
Church and other uses," which are the words of Christopher 
Barker, printer to Queen Elizabeth, and accord completely with 
the foreign authorities I have already cited. 

It was in the year 1557, and the third and fourth years of the 
reign of Philip and Mary, that the Company was incorporated 
under the designation of " The Master and Keepers or Wardens, 
and Commonalty, of the mystery or art of Stationers of the city 
of London." The commonalty at this period consisted of ninety- 
four members. 

I have already remarked that the main object for which the 
Stationers* Company received this incorporation, was to perform 
a subordinate but still important part in the public censorship of 
the press. Mr. Peter Cunningham, in his Handbook of London^ 
has very justly observed that " The great treasure of the Sta- 
tioners' Company is its Eegister of works entered for publication." 
But Mr. Cunningham is not so accurate when he states that 
" every publication, from a Bible to a ballad, was required to be 
entered at Stationers' Hall." In early times this was so far from 
the case that almost all books of importance were protected by a 
special privilege, usually under letters patent from the Crown, 
which really exempted them from the jurisdiction of this Com- 
pany. Thus we find, on the sufficient authority of the Queen's 
own printer, that in the reign of Elizabeth, whilst one printer had 
a monopoly of the Bible, another of the Psalms, another of all 
law books, another of school books in Latin, another of all 

testo e de glosa, que los loguen a los escolares para faaer par ellos libros de 
nuevo, o para emendar los que tovieran escritos. £t tal tienda o estacion 
como esta, non la deve niuguno tener, sin otorgamiento del Rector del 
Estudio." (Leges Alfonsinae, parte 2, tit. 31, lege 11.) 
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dictionaries, chronicles, and histories whatsoever, another of all 
almanacs and prognostications, and so on, the only publications 
that were really left to the care of the Company, and were 
entered at Stationers* Hall, were casual and miscellaneous works, 
books of entertainment, sermons, pamphlets, and ballads : and it 
was over these, from their possible political bearing, at a period 
when no newspapers were issued, that the government particu- 
larly required the Company to watch. Consequently, it was 
not the really important works of those days that were entered in 
the register at Stationers' Hall. Still, the records it contains of 
the popular and ephemeral literature of those jealous times are 
exceedingly curious, and not the less so from a great portion of 
tliat literature itself having now entirely .perished. These records 
have been investigated by a series of literary antiquaries, in- 
cluding Herbert, Steevens, Malonc, and others; and a syste- 
matic selection was edited by Mr. Payne Collier for the Shake- 
speare Society, in two volumes printed in 1848 and 1849.* 

Before the time of their incorporation, the Stationers had their 
first Hall in Milk Street. In 1553 they removed to St. Peter's 
college near the Deanery of St. Paul's, a building which had 
been the residence of the chantry-priests attached to the cathedral 
church. Lastly, in the year 1611 they purchased their present 
domicile, which had been previously the town mansion of the 
lords Abergavenny, and in more ancient times of the Earls of 
Pembroke and of the dukes of Britany, adjoining the City wall 
at Ludgate. This old house of stone was converted into " a new 
faire frame of timber,*' of more capacious dimensions, calculated 
not only to serve for the ordinary business of a public company, 
but also as a warehouse for books f and a printing office, for I 
believe that printing as well as bookselling was formerly carried 
on by the company in its corporate capacity. 

This Hall probably stood until the great fire of 1666; after 
which the whole site was cleared and the present Hall was erected 
in the year 1670. 

* The first of these volumes contains entries frdtu 1557 to 1570, and the 
second from 1570 to 1587. The years 1571 to 1576 inclusive are deficient. 

t Some of the buildings of the present Hall are still let as warehouses 
to the principal booksellers in the neighbourhood. 
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The present Hall originally closely resembled in its design the 
hall at Bridewell which you have lately visited, for there was an 
upper range of flat-oval windows above those by which it is now 
lighted, the outlines of which may still be detected in the plaster 
inside. These were filled up in 1800, when the exterior of the 
Hall received a new casing of Portland stone, the design for 
which was made by Mr. Robert Mylne the Company's architect.* 

The great window at the upper end of the Hall Was erected in 
1801, at the expense of Mr. Alderman Cadell, a member of this 
Company. It includes some older glass of the Arms and Crest of 
the Company ; but the arms of Cadell, and the rest of the work, 
was executed by Eginton of Birmingham, the two emblematic 
figures of Religion and Learning being designed by Smirke. 

Like most ancient halls, this has a dais or haut-pace, which 
is occupied by the Court table at the two great dinners in August 
and November. On the walls, above the wainscoting, are fixed 
the pavises or shields of arms of members of the Court. These 
are usually borne, when the Company joins the civic processions, 
by a body of pensioners, the number of whom, when the Lord 
Mayor is a member of the Company, corresponds with the years 
of his age. In the water show they formerly decorated the sides 
of the Company's barge: in which, on Lord Mayor's day, the 
Stationers not only accompanied the chief magistrate to West- 
minster, but observed a peculiar custom of their own in calling 
at the landing-place of Lambeth Palace^ in order to pay their 
respects to one who was formerly materially concerned in the 
censorship of the press.t The ancient hospitality of the archie- 
piscopal household was maintained by a hamper of wine, sent out 
on this occasion, with bread, cheese, and ale for the rowers. This 

* For the accompanjing views of the Hall, in its ori^nal and its modern 
appearance, and for that of the Entrance Screen, We are indebted to 
Thomas Corson Hansard, esq. Thej were published in his late father*8 
** Tjpographia ; an historical sketch of the origin and progress of the Art 
of Printing. 1825." 8vo. The earlier view appeared at the head of t£e 
Company^s London Almanac for 1781, and the other with that for 1803. 

t It is still customary to present annually to the Archbishop a set of the 
Company's Almanacs, and some also to the Lord Chancellor and the Master 
of the Rolls. Formerly all the twelve Judges, and some other persons, 
received the like compliment. 
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custom continued until the sale of the barge in 1850. The 
barge was taken to Oxford, and converted into a waiting-room 
for the boats on the Isis, where it may still be seen, being the 
property of one of the college boat-clubs. 

At the upper end of each side of the hall is a court cupboard 
or beaufet for the display of plate, and at the lower end on 
cither side of the doorway is a similar recess. The entrance 
Screen is a fine architectural composition, richly adorned with 
carving, of which the accompanying engraving will convey the 
best idea; the royal arms which crown the arch, having the 
incscocheon of Nassau, show that it was completed in the reign 
of William III. 

In former times, when spacious rooms were more scarce in the 
city of London than they have lately been, Stationers' Hall was 
frequently engaged for charitable meetings and other public 
purposes. In its early days, in the year 1677, its use was granted 
to the parish of St. Martin's Ludgate, for the performance of 
divine service, during a year and a half; and during a long course 
of years, from 1684 to 1700 (if not later), the Music Feast on 
St. Cecilia's day was generally kept in Stationers* Hall; and it 
was on one of these festivals, in 1697, that John Dry den's cele- 
brated Ode, then accompanied by the music of Jeremiah Clarke, 
was first performed. 

Nor was it only employed on occasions of rejoicing ; for the 
magnificent funerals which were then customary were often 
marshalled within these walls. 

In recent times the use of the Hall has been less firequently 
granted for objects unconnected with the Company ; but the last 
three occasions of its being so conceded have associations worth 
recording. The fii*st was the festival given in Sept. 1831, by 
certain members t)£ the House of Commons, to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Lord Althorp) and Lord John Russell upon 
the Bill for the Reform of Parliament, over which Mr. Aber- 
cromby (afterwards Speaker) presided. At the second. May 1 1 , 
1842, for the Infant Orphan Asylum, the chair usually occupied 
by the Master was filled by the Duke of Wellington ; and at the 
last, for the King's College Hospital, June 9, 1847, by Sir Robert 
Peel. There is a spacious Kitchen beneath the Hall, before whose 
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fires have been sometimes seen so many as eighteen haunches of 
venison, together with some dozen necks and other joints. 

To the west of the Hall there is a handsome room, used for the 
meetings of the Court of the Company. This received its present 
guise in 1757, when its wainscoting and interior features were 
renewed at the cost of 4502. It was extended by an octagonal 
addition, for a card-room, in the year 1825; and the architectural 
arrangement by which this was effected is very creditable to 
the taste of Mr. Mylne the architect. 

On the opposite side of the Hall is the Stock-room, used for 
the meetings of the Stock-board, or commercial committee of the 
Company. It is decorated with very beautiful carving, of the 
school of Grinling Gibbons. 

Both these apartments contain several pictures, of which I 
have prepared a List (which is appended). 

The Company no longer possesses the ** nine painted storyes " 
which in their former hall stood above the wainscot in their 
Counsell Parlour; nor the portraits that John Cawood, Printer to 
King Philip and Queen Mary, gave of himself and his master 
John Raynes. These we should have been pleased to have 
examined to-day, but they probably disappeared at the Great 
Fire, if not before. 

John Cawood's benefactions were various and remarkable. 
Beside the portraits, he gave six yards of wainscot in the Council 
chamber, and two new glazed windows in the Hall; **a herse 
clothe, of clothe of gold, pouderyd with blew velvet, and 
borderyd abought with black velvet, embroidered and steyned 
with blew, yelow, red, and green:** also the arms of England 
graven on stone, and set in a &ame at the upper end of the Hall; 
a box with the patent of arms given by the Heralds to the 
Company of Stationers, and the costs of procuring the same; he 
also gave a salt and cover, weighing 6 j> ounces, double gilt, with 
the Stationers' arms on it ; another salt, without a cover, weighing 
9 ounces; and a spoon; all gilt. 

It was usual with the City Companies, as with rich individuals, 
to invest much of their wealth in plate, among other costly fiimi- 
ture; and we find in this Company a custom which conduced 
much to its accimiulation. Every year additions were made by 
those who served the offices of Master and Wardens. 
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In 1564 a cup all gilt, with a cover, called a Maudelen cuppe, 
weighing 11 ounces, was given by Mr. William Maj; and at the 
same time a spoon all gilt, with the arms of the house, was the 
gift of Mr. Jugge, and another the gift of Mr. Ireland. 

In 1567 Mr. Bacon gave **a bowle parcell gylt,*' and Mr. 
Jugge and Mr. Daye gave each '* a spone, all gylt." 

In 1581 these gifts became not merely customary, but impera- 
tive ; for it was agreed that every Master, on quitting his office, 
should give a piece of plate, weighing 14 ounces at least; and 
every upper or under Warden, on election, to give a piece of 
plate of at least three ounces. In 1604 Mr. East was excused 
from serving offices, on giving a piece of plate weighing 31 
ounces. In 1605 a silver salt with a cover, gilt, was presented 
by Mr. Dawson and Mr. Harris, and another by Mr. Edward 
Bishop. In 1607, two gilt bowls were given by Mr. White and 
Mr. Leake, late Wardens. In 1617 three silver cups were given 
by Mr. Mann, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Matthew Lane, late Master 
and Wardens, weighing 26 ounces wanting 12 grains. These are 
some of the descriptions given of such annual offerings of plate ; 
but the most remarkable that we read of was a silver bowl, gilt, 
inscribed '* The gift of Edward Hulet, gentleman, 1623." This 
weighed 60 ounces, and was &shioned like an owl, in allusion to 
the owner's name. So highly was this piece esteemed by the 
Company, that, when they pawned or sold their plate in order to 
meet the heavy loans raised for the service of Charles the 
First, in 1629, Mr. Hulet's standing cup was specially ex- 
cepted. 

In 1643 it is stated that plate amounting to 539 oimces was 
pledged for 1202., in order to answer the assessment of 5L a week 
for three months. 

The civil troubles of that period probably greatly diminished 
the Company's stock of plate^ but I do not feel satisfied that they 
sold it outright. 

At any event, it was quickly recruited; for we read of a large 
silver bowl being bequeathed in 1648 by Mr. Edward Brewster, 
who had been Treasurer to the Company; another was received, 
inscribed, '* The gift of John Mould, Stationer, 1654."; and a 
third in 1657, inscribed, *' The gift of John Haviland, Printer, by 
Andrew Crook, Executor." Besides these, in 1656 Mr. Leake 
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and four other gentlemen presented a silver cup valued at 
121. 10*.; and in 1657 a silver pot with two ears, after the 
manner of a College Pot,* was presented by Mr. Thomas Pierre- 
pont, with his arms and the arms of the Company engraved 
upon it, weighing 10 oz. 11^ dwt.; and a like Pot, of nearly the 
same weight, was presented by Thomas Vere and William Gil- 
bertson. In 1669 died Mr. John Sweeting, the founder (by will) 
of the Venison Dinner, of which the Liverymen still annually 
partake in the month of August ; and at the first of these 
dinners, which was held on^ the 3rd of August 1663, it was 
agreed that the sum of 10/., which he had directed to be laid out 
in something to preserve his memorial in the Company, should 
be bestowed on a silver cup, college fashion. 

I could have wished that this College Pot had been preserved 
upon our present sideboard; but I do not there find any piece 
older than 1676. It is supposed that all the plate possessed 
by the Company at the time of the Great Fire of 1666, was 
lost in that calamity, and this appears probable fi:om the large 
quantity received in presents shortly after. 

Changes of fashion have from time to time caused the dis- 
appearance of some of the older articles. Thus we find that in 
1720 and 1721, a salver given by John North in 1680, and two 
large salts, the gift of Miles Flesherf in 1666, were made to con- 
tribute to the Monteths,! then considered necessary for the due 
enjoyment of wine or punch. 

Like innovations of &shion have exercised their influence at 
more recent periods. A handsome dish for rose-water was formed 
in 1844, of three older articles, namely, a silver bowl presented 

* A College Pot was a drinking vessel, resembling a rummer in form, 
but having two handles, nsuallj formed of solid rings of silver, and called 
** ears,** as those of pitchers were. Several specimens still exist among the 
old plate at the universities. 

t It was to this Miles Flesher that the elder William Bowyer was 
apprentice. 

{ The Monteth stood on the table, filled with water, into which the 
glasses were turned down to keep them cool. The "collar** (see p. 19) 
was scolloped to receive the stems of the glasses. The use of this vessel 
has been superseded bj glass Monteths, or finger-glasses, supplied to each 
guest. 

b2 
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in 1681 by the widow of John Martjn, printer to the Boyal 
Society; a silver tea-urn presented by Alderman Wright in 1786, 
and a silver coffee-urn, presented by Wm. Fenner, Esq. in 1787. 

The greater portion of the massive old plate which is now dis- 
played before us is of the reign of Charles the Second. These 
two large cups were given by Sir Thomas Davies when Lord 
Mayor in 1676. The inscription records that he had been pre- 
viously twice Master of this Company, that is, in 1668 and 1669. 
There is a silver flagon given in the same year by Abel Boper, 
then Master; a cup given by George Sawbridge, Esq. in 1677; 
a silver dish, given by Thomas Newcomb, his Majesty's printer, 
in 1681 ; and a silver salver given by Samuel Mearu in 1685. 

Two of the quaint^looking candlesticks were bequeathed by 
Mr. Royston in the same reign. They are inscribed, " The gift 
of Bichard Boyston, bookseller to his Sacred Majestie King 
Charles y® 2nd, and twice Master of the Company of Stationers, 
Etat. suse 85, anno dom. 1686." The monument of this veteran 
bibliopole in Christchurch, Newgate Street, records him as 
*^ Bookseller to three Kings," so that the flrst of his royal masters 
must have been James the First. He was father-in-law of the 
no less eminent Bichard ChiswelL 

The other candlesticks, of later date, appear to have been 
made to correspond with those of Mr. Boyston. Two were pur- 
chased in 1739 with a legacy of 20Z. left by Mr. Arthur Bettes- 
worth, and three pair were added in 1760 from the bounty of 
Nathaniel Cole, Esq. who had been clerk of the Company. 
Among other benefactions, Mr. Cole left a special bequest of 
lOOi. *' to buy silver candlesticks with for their table on public 
days." There are two silver snufferpans, each weighing more 
than 12 ounces, which also bear the name and arms of Nathaniel 
Cole. I wish we could have seen the snuffers and snuffer-box 
(weighing 10 oz. 13 dwt.) which are recorded to have been 
purchased in the reign of Charles 11. to accompany the candle- 
sticks of Bichard Boyston. 

The last article I shall notice is a small two-handled cup, 
which may now serve fgr a sugar-basin. This was (as its inscrip- 
tion states) ** bequeathed in 1777 by William Bowyer to the 
Company of Stationers as a memorial of their munificence to 
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his fiither after his Loss by Fire, Jan. 30, 1712-13." It had been 
given to him on the same occasion by Mrs. Elianor James. An 
inscription formeriy placed under Mr. Bowyer*s bust in the 
Stock-room expresses at greater length his lasting feelings of 
gratitude for the ^* unparalleled humanity " of the Company on 
that catastrophe.* It was at a time when the system of fire insur- 
ance had not been established, when a man overtaken by such 
losses coidd only be relieved by the subscriptions of his friends 
and neighbours, and when some of the best uses of firatemities 
like the City Companies were called into exercise. 

The Stationers' Company, like the other corporations of this 
munificent city, is still actively engaged in ministrations of 
charity. I believe I may safely assert that the due and judicious 
distribution of its charitable funds forms the business that occupies 
the greater part of the time and attention of its monthly courts. 
It has a new and important work of charity now in progress. 
This has arisen principally from the bequests of Mr. John Norton, 
who was Printer to Queen Elizabeth in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
became an Alderman of London in the reign of James the First, 
and was thrice Master of this Company. His charitable bequests 
were two sums simply of 150/. and 1,000/. in money, but which 
have now become of manifold value from having been laid out, 
pun^ant to his directions, in the purchase of estates in fee simple. 
The 150/. he lefl to the minister and churchwardens of the 
parish of St. Faith, in order to distribute weekly to twelve poor 
persons, rix to be appointed by the pariah and six by the Com- 
pany of Stationers, two pence each and a penny-loaf — the vantage 
loaf (that is, the thirteenth allowed by the baker) to be the 
clerk's; ten shillings to be paid annually for a sermon at St. 
Faith's on Ash Wednesday; and the residue to be laid out in 
cakes, wine, and ale for the Company of Stationers, either before 
or afler the sermon. It is from this bene&ction of John Norton 
that the liverymen enjoy yearly on Ash Wednesday a dole of 
well spiced and very substantial buns. 

Mr. Norton's more important bequest of 1,000/. was left to 
the Company, and was invested in the purchase of an estate in 
Wood Street. The produce was to be applied in advancing small 

* See it hereafter, p. 16. 
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loans to young men in business. This practice being one no 
longer suited to our commercial habits, the funds have for some 
time accumulated, until now, under the direction of the Court of 
Chancery, they have been, together with three other benefactions 
to the Company of a like character, devoted to the erection and 
maintenance of a School, intended primarily for the sons of Li- 
verymen and Freemen of this Company, and then generally for 
the benefit of a neighbourhood which more than any other is 
engaged in the trades connected with the manufacture of books. 
This school is now raising its head in Bolt Court, Fleet Street,* on 
the premises that were occupied by the once celebrated printing- 
office of Mr. Bensley, including the house made memorable by 
the occupation of Dr. Samuel 'Johnson; and I have the pleasure 
to add, that Dr. Johnson's usual sitting-room will be preserved, 
and occupied by the schoolmaster. 

For this new and useful institution, in connection with this 
worshipful Company, I am sure you will all unite with me in 
devoutly expressing the wish that it may fulfil all the best in- 
tentions of its founders and promoters. 

* For the purchase of the site and the erection of the School the Company 
have been empowered to expend from the Charities the accumulated in- 
come. The Master is to receive a stipend not exceeding 200L The boys 
are to pay a quarterage not exceeding 6s, The Scheme further directs' that 
" The instruction to be afforded in the School shall be in the principles of 
the Christian religion, reading, writing, arithmetic, land-surveying, book- 
keeping, geography, drawing and designing, general English literature and 
composition, sacred and profane history, and such and so many other 
branches of education as shall fit)m time to time be in the judgment of the 
Company necessary to render the School of the most general use and 
benefit, and as the state of the revenues will admit, and so ajs to give to the 
boys a sound, religious, moral, and liberal education.** 

PoHaeript, — ^From a Circular Bigned by the Clerk of the Company, and dated 
March 5, 1861, it further i^peart that Mr. Bensley^i premiseB were pafchaaed for 
about 8,000^., to which an extension westward was made at the cost of nearly 500/. 
Bubacribed by several members of the Company. The gross income of the School 
charities amounts to about 420/. per annum ; but a School Fund, destined to increase 
its useftilness, has been commenced, by a donation of 105/. from Henry Foas, esq., 
the present Master of the Company. Mr. Andrew Kennedy labister, M.A., has been 
appointed the first Master of the Stationers' School, which was opened on the 8th 
April 1861. 
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IN THE STOCK ROOM. 

Henbt CmcHBLET, Archbishop of Canterbnrj, the founder of All SoukT 
College, Oxford: half-length, in the attitude of giving episcopal bene- 
diction. In the upper comer the arms of the see of Canterbury, impaling 
Argent, a chevron between three mullets pierced gules. An old picture, 
on panel, 13 inches by 10. (Engraved in the Gentleman*s Magazine for 
April, 1783.) Presented by John Nichols, Esq. in 1798. 

John Tuxotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, half-length, by Kneller. 

Presented by Henbt Fobs, Esq. in 1860. 

Matthsw Pbios, the Poet, half-length, after Eneller : — 

Sib B.IGHAKD Stbelb, half-length, after Kneller : — 

companion pictures, formerly belonging to Edward Harley, Earl of 
Oxford, and Presented by John Nichols, Esq. in 1798. 

Samuel Richabdson, the novelist, three-quarters, standing : — 

Mrs. RiGHABDsoN, his wife :— companion pictures. 

Presented by the Executors of Mr, Richabdson in 1811. 

Ttcho Wino,* astronomer, three-quarters, holding a celestial globe. 

This is the best picture in the room, but the painter's name is unknown. 
Its subject was the son of Vincent Wing, the first author of the Almanac 
published under his name (born 1619, died 1668), of whom there is an 
engraved portrait prefixed to his Astronomia Britannica, 1652. 

Over the chimney-piece, a small painting on panel of a man in a high 
black hat ; it has been named John Bunt an, but upon insufficient authority, 
and it is unlike his portraits. On the back is cut the niftne of T. Mab8I>bn, 
whom it probably represents. I^esented by Mb. Hobbs, the vocalist, 

Bbnjamin Hoaslt, Bishop of Winchester, half-length, seated, in his 
robes as Prelate of the Order of the Garter. 

Beneath this picture was formerly the following 

IntcripHon. — ^ThiB Portrait of Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, Lord Bishop of Winchester, 
Prelate of the most noble Order of the Qarter, was painted at the expense of William 
Wilkins, Esq. Citizen and Stationer of London,t out of the high esteem and venera- 
tion he had for the Bishop, on aooonnt of his being always actuated by the true 
spirit of the GKwpel and the principles of the Protestant Religion, and of his being a 
firm friend to Liberty, Religions and Ciyil. Mr. Wilkins left it to the Stationera* 
Company after his wife's decease, who departed this life the 29th day of Jnly, 1784. 

On the further side of the room : — 

Bobbbt Nblson, bom 1656, died 1714-15. The author of the ^* Fasts 

* Misnamed Vincent Wing in Cnnningham's Handbook of London, 
t Mr. Wilkins was the printer of the Whitehall Eyening Poet, and other news- 
papers. 
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and Festivals.** Half-length, by Sir Grodirey Eneller ; formerly belonging 
to Mr. Bowjer, and Presented by Johh Nichols, Esq. in 1778. 

William Bowtbb, Printer, born 1663, died 1787. Half-length. (En- 
graved by James Basire, 1812, in Nicholses Literary Anecdotes, vol. i.) 

Presented by John Nichols, Esq. in 1778. 

Between these pictures is a posthmnons Bust of 

William Bowtbb the younger, bom 1699, died 1777. 

Beneath it was formerly a brass plate thus inscribed : — 

To the united mnnificenee of the Company of Stationers, and other numerous 
Benefkcton, who, when a oaUunitouB Fire, Jan. 30, 1712-13, had in one night 
destroyed the effects of William Bowteb, Printer, repaired the loss with unparalleled 
humanity : William, his only surriying Soq, being continued Printer of the Votes of 
the House of Commons, by his Father^s merits, and the indulgence of three Honour- 
able Speakers ; and appointed to print the Journals of the House of Lords, at near 
LXX years of age, by the patronage of a noble Peer ; struggling with a debt of grati- 
tude which could not be repaid, left this Tablet to suggest what worn-out Nature 
could not express. 

EX VOTO PATBONI OPTIMI AMICISSIMI 

PONI LUBENTEB CUBAYIT C LIENS DEYINGTU8 

J. NICHOLS, MDCGLXXrai. 

In 1798 Mr. Nichols presented to the Company the quarto copperplate 
(engraved by James Basire) of Mr. Bowyer*s portrait from this Bust, in 
order that an impression should be given to each annuitant under Mr. 
Bowyer's irill. 

IN THE COURT BOOM. 

John Botbell, Lord Mayor of London in 1791. Three-quarters, seated 
in the City chair. (This picture was formerly accompanied by allegorical 
figures of Justice, Prudence, Industry, and Commerce, as described in 
Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, vol. iii. p. 582, but has been cut down into 
an ordinary kit-cat portrait, in order to correspond with the next.) Painted 
by J. Graham. Presented by Aij>ebm an Botbell in 1792. 

Snt William Domville, Bart., Master of the Stationers* Company 1804, 
Lord Mayor of London 1814 ; three-quarters, seated ; in the robe in which 
he rode before his Boyal Highness the Prince Regent, the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, and the other illustrious personages who dined 
at Guildhall, 1 8th June, 1814; and again before the Prince Regent, 
attended by both Houses of Parliament, to St. PauPs Cathedral on the 
Public Thanksgiving for Peace, 7th July, 1814. Painted by William 
Owen, A. A., at the expense of the Company. (Engraved in a large plate 
by Philip Audinet.) 
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IN THE CARD ROOM. 

At the further end is a picture bj BeDJamin West, Fres. R.A., of Kino 
Alfred DiyiDiNG his last Loaf with thb Pilgrim (who, according 
to the legend, was St. Cuthbert). (Engraved by W. Sharp.*) This was 
one of West*s earliest pictures : a repetition of it was sold in 1829 for 
32 guineas. Presented by Alderman Botdell in 1779. 

William Straham, Esq., King's Printer, born 1715, died 1785 ; Master 
of the Company in 1774. Three-quarters, seated. Painted by John 
Wood,' after Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fres. R.A. 

Presented by Andrew Strahan, Esq. 

Andrew Strahan, Esq. (son of the preceding,) Master of the Company 
in 1816. Three-quarters, seated; painted by William Owen, R.A. 

PaifUed for the Company' in 1815. 

Thomas Cadbll, Esq. Alderman of London, Master in 1798. . Three- 
quarters, seated; painted by Sir William Beechey, R.A. (A private plate 
of this picture is engraved by Henry Meyer.) * • 

Presented by his Son Th6mas Cadell, Esq. in 1803. 

John Nichols, Esq., Master of the Company in 1804. Three-quarters, 
seated. A posthumous picture by John Wood, afler a small portrait by 
John Jackson, R.A. ]' 

Presented by his Son John Bowter Nichols; Esq. in 1636. 

IN THE HALL. 

Over the gallery is a picture, by- J. Graham (the painter of Alderman 
Boydell^s portrait), of Mary Queen of Scots sscapinq from the Castle 
OF Lochlbven. (Engraved in mezzotinto by George Dawe, afterwards 
R.A., when 14.) • 

Presented by Alderman Botdell, when Lord Mayor, in 1791. 

The great North Window is filled with stained glass by Eginton of 
Birmingham, and has this inscription : — 

This Window (esftsept the Arms and Creet of the Company, which for their excel- 
lence and antiquity it haa been thought advisable to preee^e,) Vas the gift of Thohas 
CiDRLL, Esq., Alderman apd Sheriff of London, 1801. 

There is an engraving of this window in the Gentleman*s Magazine for 
November, 1814 ; repeated in Nichols's Literary Anecdotes, ix. 549, The 
allegorical figures of Religion and Learning are from designs by Smirke. 

* This engraTing is in the Stock Room ; with a companion engraving (by J. B. 
Michell) from another picture by West, of Alfred III. King of Mercia visiting William 
de Albanac. The original of the latter is at Belvoir Castle. 
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PLATE OF THE STATIONERS' COMPANY. 



(The following Lb a list of the more remarkable articles : the weights are 

stated as marked on each piece.) 

Weight. 
os.dwt. 

1674. A two-handled Cup 22 19 

'« The Gift of Elizabeth Crook, the Widdow of M'. Andrew 
Crook, twice Master of this WorshipfuU Company of Sta- 
tioners, who deceaced Sept. 20, 1674; and aged 68 years.** 
Marks ^ 

Arms of the Company, and above them this blundered 
motto : *' Per bene natis male rivre.*' 

1676. A siWer Cup, weighing 63 oa. 14 dwt 68 14 

<* Ex Dono ThonuB Davies Milit. Dom>^ Majoris Civitat* 
Londini ac Sodetat. Stac5nar* bis Magistri, 1676.** 
Arms, 1 and 4, a chevron between three mullets pierced. 

2, a fusil between three annulets. 

3, a fess cotised between three rabbits. 
Crest, on a cap of dignity a demy lion. 

(The arms of the Company have also been added at a 
later date.) 

The fellow Cup 60 15 

A silver Flagon ' . 34 13 

^* The gift of Abel Roper, Master of the Companye of 
Stationers, 1676.** 
Engraved with the Company's Arms. 

1677. A two-handled Cup 20 15 

" The gift of Tho. Vere, Sutioner, 1677.** 
Arms of the Company. 

A silver Cup, gilt 45 18 

"The gift of George Sawbridge, Esq. 1677.** 
Arms of the Company. Marks I H _^ 

1683. A silver Salver* 57 15 

" The gift of Samuell Meam.** 

Amu : Argent, a cross engrailed gules. Mark g 

* Given by the widow of Mearn, who died in 1683. 
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Weight. 
ox.dwt. 

1685. A Dbh, siWer gilt (now used for rose-water,) marked with j 68 12 

these weights at different times ^67 13 

*' The gift of Thomas Newcomb,* his Majesty's Printer, to 

the Company of Stationers, of which he was Yper Warden 

in the year 1681.** 
Arms of the Company, and of Newcomb, a lion*s head 

erased between three crescents. 

1686. Two silver Candlesticks 57 15 

" The Gift of Richard Royston, Bookseller to his Sacred 
Majestic King Charles y* 2nd, and twice master of y« 
Company of Stationers. Etat. Sue 85, anno dom. 1686.** 
(Numbered 6 and 8.) 

" — to accompany which, a pair of Snuffers and a Snuffer 
Box of silver (10 oz. 13 dwt) were purchased** (Lit. Anecd. 
iii. 598), but these are probably no longer preserved. 
1692. A silver Cup, gilt (to match that given by Sawbridge in 1677) 44 1 
** The gift of John Macock, printer, once Master of this 
Company, 1692.*' 

Arms of the Company. Marks X H o 

1703. A high silver Flagon, gilt 65 

^* Ex dono Henry Herringnian, 1703.** Marks ^ B 
This was purchased with Mr. Herringman*s gift of 20L 
He was Master in 1685. 
1707, Another, made to match (engraved on its bottom) . . 64 15 

«< Ex dono Guliebni Rawlins, 1707.** 
1720. A Monteth and Collar (originally sepa- Bowl . 52 10 
^te, now united, and gilt). Collar . 23 1 



75 5 



The bowl inscribed, '< The Gift of John Lilly, Esq', late 
Clark of this Company, 1720.** 

The collar, ** This CoUer was made out of an old Salver, 
the Gift of John North of London and Dublin Stationer, 
1680.** 

*' Mr. North gave a piece of plate 66f ounces, value 20^** 
(Lit. Anecd. iii. 597.) If so, his salver must have gone far 
towards the bowl, as well as the collar, of this Monteth. 
1721. Monteth and Collar .... Bowl . 57 7 

Collar . 22 4 



79 6 



" This Bowie and CoUer was made in the year 1721 out 
of 2 large Salts The Gift of Miles Flesher, Printer, to the 
Worshipfull Company of Stationers, in the Year 1666.** 

* By Henry Hemngman, the executor of Newcomb, who died in 1685. 

C 2 
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Weight. 

oz.dwt. 

1726. A pair of silver pint Mugs, inscribed Mr, Thif, Roycrofy 1 13 7 

beneath the Compan/s arms, mark N . . (13 6 

1739. A pair of silver Candlesticks. 

Inscription : The gift of Arthur Bettesworth, one of the 
Court of Assistants of this Company, 1739. 

Arms: Azure, a lion rampant partj per pale or and 
argent, in chief a mullet. 
1760. Three pair of silver Candlesticks (purchased with 100^ 
specially bequeathed for that object). 

Inscription : The gift of Nathaniel Cole, Esq'. Late Clerk 
of this Company, 1760. 

Arms: A bull passant sable within a bordure of the 
second bezante. 

One pair is mounted upon'l)alls. 

Two Snuffer Fans, bearing the same inscription, with 
the arms of the Company and of Cole. B. • No. 1. 12 9 

No. 2. 12 3 
1777. A two-handled Cup, silver gilt (which may serve as a 

Sugar Basin) 12 5 

Inscription: Bequeathed in 1777 by William Bowyer to 
the Company of Stationers, a Memorial of their Munifi- 
cence to his Father after his Loss by Fire, Jan. 30, 1712-13. 
At the bottom are these three inscriptions : 

The gift of Mrs. Marks 

Elianor James Pa D 9 

to W. Bowyer Hibemia P 

after his Loss 

by Fire, 
Jan. 30, 1712. 

•(Without A Salver 26 6 

*****' Arms of the Company, but no inscription. 
1780. A silver Epergne of eighteen pieces, inscribed : 

^' The Bequest of Sir Stephen Theodore Janssen, Ba- 
ronet, Chamberlain of London, mdcclxxvh.** 
Arms on one side of the centre piece : 
Quarterly argent and or, in the first quarter two garbs 
and in the fourth one, in the second quarter two swans and 
in the third one swimming in water, with the inescocheon 
of Ulster. Crest, on a wreath, a quatrefoil flower, slipped. 

Motto, APEBTO VIVE^B VOTO. 



E. L 


I. 


to 


T E 


I I 


12.5. 


1711 
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Weight. ' ■ 

oz. dwt. 
1844. A Dish for Rose-water, silver gilt, to match that given by 

Newcomb. 

Inscription : This Dish was formed in 1844, of plate* pre- 
sented to the Worshipful Company of Stationers in 1681, 
by the widow of John Martin, late Warden of this Com- 
pany, and in 1786 by Alderman Wright, and in 1787t by 
William Fenner, Esq. Past Master of this Company. 

Round the margin three other inscriptions, with coats of 
arms : — 

"Ex dono Johanis Martin, 1681." 

Arms : Two bars gules. Crest, a martin. 

'* The Gift of William Fenner, Esq. Master of the Com- 
pany, 1787.- 

Arms : Vert, a cross betweenrfbur eagles. Crest, an eagle. 

" The Gift of Thos. Wright, Esq. Alderman of London, 
7 Aug'. 1787, Lord Mayor of London, A.D. 1786." 

Arms : Argent, on a chevron gules between three grey- 
hounds courant three trefoils slipped. Crest, a stag's head 
erased. 
1844. A Ewer for Rose-water, silver gilt. 

" Presented by Charles Baldwin, Esq. twice Master of 
the Worshipful Company of Stationers, 1842-8, 1843-4, as 
a Testimony of his Esteem and Gratitude." 

Arms of Baldwin : Gules, on a chevron or between three 
Calvary crosses argent, as many slips of laurel fructed 
proper ; with an inescocheon, Azure, within barrulets or, 
three escallops fessways erminois, in chief an etoile radiated 
between two crosses pat^e uf the second, id base a lamb 
passant argent (Laurentz). Crest, a squirrel or, sejant 
upon a hazel-branch fructed turned up behind his back, 

the dexter paw holding a slip of the same proper, the 
sinister paw resting upon a Calvary cross sable. Together 
with the arms of the Company. 
1846. A Cruet-stand, silver gilt 38 8 

" Presented to the Court of Assistants of the Worshipful 
Company of Stationers, by Mr. John Lewis Cox, Warden, 
A.D. 1846." 

* The plate destroyed to form this dish consisted of a Bowl weighing 69 oz. 18 
dwt. given in 1681 by the widow of John Martin, Printer to the Royal Society, in 
discharge of his legacy of 20 0^ ; a Tea-urn, given by Alderman Wright ; and a large 
Coffee-urn, given by Mr. Fenner. 

t Misstated as 1777 in the Literary Anecdotes, iii. 602, 608. 
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The authority for this engraving (whict is extracted firom Mr. 
T. C. Hansard's " Typographia," already mentioned,} is a tricking 
in a volume at the College of Arms, being part of the Heralds' 
Visitation of London 1634, and lettered " Arms of the Com- 
panies of London." (2d C. 24, fol, 9.) The seal is there drawn 
about one- third larger than itie here engraved; it is accompanied 
by a larger tricking of the Stationers* arms, and beneath is the 
following inscription : 

The Armes and common Seale of the worthy and commendable 
mistry and corporation of the Stationers, w^^in the noble Citty of 
London, w^ Armes were granted unto them by S' Gilbert Dethick, 
*K*., Garter, under his hand and Seale of his office and armes, the 6. of 
September in the 4. and 5. years of Philip and Mary; and in the 
Visitation of London, anno 1634, was Adam Mip, Mastfir, The. Pnr- 
foote and John Both well, wardens. 

(signed) Hem. Wollet, Clarke. 

Among Sir Gilbert Dethick's grants (Vincent 163, p. 158,) is 
a copy of that made to the Stationers, 6 Sept. 1557, whilst 
Thomas Dockwray was master, and master John Cawood * and 

* Ckwood's liberalitj ou the occasion bu been abeadj notjced in p. 8. 
Shortl; before (on the 10th Ma;, 1S57, 3 uid 4 Phil, and Mar.) Cawood 
had personall J received a grant of arms. 
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Henry Cooke wardens. After stating the recent incorporation 
of the Company by letters patent, dated 4th May, 3 and 4 Philip 
and Mary, (1557,) it confers a shield of arms, which is thus 
blosoned : 

Azure, on a chevron an egle vollant with a diademe between two 
roses gules, leyed [t. e, with leaves vert], between iij bokes clasped 
goold; in chefe, yssuinge out of a cloude, the sonne beames gold, a 
holy esprete the winges dysplaed silver, with a diademe gold. 

In later times, the '* books'' in these arms have been blasoned 
as Bibles, and for Bibles we may conclude they were originally 
intended, when viewed in conjunction with the representation of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit. It is surprising, however, to find 
such an emblem granted in the reign of Queen Mary, and it may 
be imagined that these Arms had been previously devised and 
adopted, at a time when the Stationers were actively employed in 
the midtiplication of the holy scriptures. 

The red roses on the chevron denote the patronage of the 
Crown; whilst the eagle was a still earlier emblem, allusive to 
the more antient occupation of the Stationers as writers. The 
company of law-writers or scriveners used the same symbol, their 
shield being blasoned as, Azure, an eagle volant or, holding in 
his mouth a penner and inkhorn sable stringed gules^ standing on 
a book gules, garnished or. * 

This was the eagle of Saint John, and in old paintings of the 
Evangelist writing hitf book of Kevelations in the isle of Patmos, 
he is usually attended by an eagle which holds such a penner 
and inkhorn in its beak. In the seal before us the Evangelist 
stands behind the shield, raising his right hand in the attitude of 
benediction, and bearing in his left his usual emblem of the cup 
and serpent. The eagle, with its penner and inkhorn, is stand- 
ing on one side of the shield. On the other side are some indis- 
tinct lines ; which will only be explained should an impression of 
the seal chance to be discovered. At present I know of no other 

* To these Arms the Company of Scriveners, which were first incorpo- 
rated in 14 Jac. L received from* Sir Richard St. Greorge, on the 11th Nov. 
1634, the grant of a Crest and Supporters, the latter being two councillors 
of law, and the former, a hand proper, holding a pen or, the sleeve or, 
turned up argent, out of a cloud proper ; with this motto : scribite 

SCIEHTES. 
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copy of it but the tricking at the College of Arms already 
referred to, in which these lines are not more distinctly drawn. 

The seal of the Stationers' Company now in use appears to have 
been made in the last century, judging from some festoons of 
flowers placed round the Company's arms, which form its sole 
device. It is of silver, and round, of about the size of a crown- 
piece. 

The Company has never received any grant of a Crest or Sup- 
porters; but the gradual assumption of both may be traced in 
the engravings successively employed and circulated in their 
papers. * The Supporters, which are two angels sounding 

* I have examined for this object a series of the Lists of the Company, 
and a portfolio in the keeping of the Beadle, containing various summonses 
and circular letters headed with engravings of the Arms. For these pur- 
poses engravings of two sizes have been used. Of a larger size there have 
been the following : a copperplate and woodcut being used contempo- 
raneously, the former for the Lists given to the Court, the latter for those 
distributed to the Livery, — 

1. A woodcut, used in 1721. In this the angels appear in the attitude 
of running, like news boys, but holding the bible as above described. 

2. Another woodcut, of somewhat better design. The angels are stand 
ing, holding the bible as before. This continued in use for a considerable 
portion of the last century. 

3. A copperplate, of the same design. Used in 1733, and for many 
years after. 

4. Another copperplate, the angels flying. Occurs in 1786. Still no 
crest nor motto. 

5. A woodcut : the angels flying in the air, and below them large palm- 
branches. The first with the motto : Vebbum domimi mankt in btesnum. 
In use 1788. 

6. The same block altered, by cutting away the bible from between the 
angels* hands, and inserting the crest of the eagle, standing on an heraldic 
wreath or. torse. This alteration first appears on the List dated Jan. 1, 
1789. 

7. An engraving on copper, R, Baker sc, about 1790. The angels now 
take the regular attitude' of heraldic supporters, and are accompanied by 
the crest and motto. 

8. On wood, engraved in 1833, and still in use. 

There are also, of a smaller size, used for circular letters : — 

9. The angels seated : with the eagle crest and motto. About 1790. 

10. The angels standing, engraved in 1828. 

11. The last engraved in 1834, still in use, and inserted at the close of 
this paper. 
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trumpets, made their lirat appearance early in the last century as 
a Hort of frame-work to tliu Arms (but not actually supporting 
the shield), holiling between thuin an open bible," in the place 
usually occupied by a Crest. On the silver badge of the Com- 
pany's Porter or Beadle there is a similar design : the shield is 
there placed between two naked winged boys, or cherubim, which 
hold the open bible, crowned, above the shield-t There is also a 
silver badge made for the Barge-master, hut in that the arms 
occupy the whole area, which is a large oval. 

The angels do not assume the attitude of heraldic supporters 
until the year 1790. 

The Crest of an eagle, which is merely a repetition of the 
eagle in the centre of the shield, first appears in an engraving 
made in the year 1788. It also occurs in the painted glass of 
the great window, and carved in wood at the top of the two 
beaufets or court-cupboards mentioned in p. 8, but the date of 
either of these 1 have not been able to ascertain. Over the 
chimney-piece of the Court-room it was placed within recent 
memory, in the place of a naked boy. 

■ Ad open bible occurs frequentlj in the architectural decorationa of the 
Hdl. 

t On this badge the error is committed of convertJng the e^le upon 
the chevron into a dove holding an olive branch in its besk. The same 
error is repeated In several of the engravings mide in the lost century. 
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